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take that has been made in this direction. I have recently been mak- 
ing some observations and experiments with low angles on certain well- 
known structures, and have in several instances been struck with a 
blank astonishment at the utterly false, though apparently reliable, 
results obtained. It happens, too, that the physical and optical char- 
acters of those tissues which, oftener than any others, are the subjects 
of your study, are precisely such as will lead to the most frequent 
errors ; and if you do not find that many a blunder has been made in 
their study, heretofore, I shall be greatly surprised.' " 



Four hundred and sixtieth meeting. 

February 8, 1859. — Adjourned Stated Meeting. 

The Academy met at the house of Hon. Josiah Quincy. 

The President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read the following letters, 
viz. : from Der Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
Copenhagen, July 1, 1858 ; K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt, 
Vienna, November 30, 1857 ; and the Zoologisch-Botanischer 
Verein, Vienna, March 15, 1858, acknowledging the receipt 
of the publications of the Academy ; — from Der Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, July 1, 1858; Societe Im- 
periale des Naturalistes de Moscou, June 17, 1858 ; Die Ko- 
niglich Sachsische Gesellschaft der Wissensctiaften, Leipzig, 
April 28 and July 18, 1858; and Die K. K. Geologische 
Reichsanstalt, Vienna, January 10, 1857, presenting their 
various publications. 

The recent decease of a distinguished Fellow, William 
H. Prescott, the historian, was noticed in the following 
remarks. 

Rev. George E. Ellis said : — 

" I rise, Mr. President, at your request, to engage the attention of 
the Academy for a few moments in one of those sad but grateful offices 
of respectful commemoration, which something better than mere usage 
exacts of the living, when they miss from their pleasant fellowship an 
honored associate. The late Mr. William Hickling Prescott was a 
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Fellow of this Academy. His election to it was among the very first 
of that long succession of honors which the scholarly and scientific 
associations of both hemispheres bestowed upon him ; feeling that they 
needed the lustre of his sure fame, as much as he needed the patronage 
of their applause. When I look around me now upon this circle of 
gentlemen who represent so much of the higher intellectual culture of 
our time, in all departments of thought, research, and genius, and when 
my eye falls upon more than one who by age and intimacy has claims 
far beyond my own to introduce this memorial tribute, I cannot but 
shrink from what I have assented to undertake. But some grateful 
motions for many, very many favors and kindnesses from our departed 
friend, encourage me. They even constrain me. There is a relief for 
sad feelings in the expression of grateful feelings, when they lie side 
by side in the heart as engaged toward the same object. If, by speak- 
ing my few sincere words in this presence, I can pay something of my 
debt to the dead, I will do so. 

" But one day more than a week has passed since — amid an assem- 
bly composed of such as no other occasion would have grouped togeth- 
er, and moved as by the sympathy of a very deep sorrow — we saw all 
that was mortal of that cherished and eminent man, resting for a few 
moments before the Christian altar where he had been wont to worship. 
And then some of us saw the casket of the clay deposited in the last 
repose, beside the dust of those revered parents who had remained with 
him in life long enough to know his fame, and had gone before him not 
so long as to be widely severed in the spaces of higher life. Some of 
us associated here in the interests of the broadest range of literature, 
science, and art, have already, in a circle more restricted in its object, 
as devoted to his own special pursuit of history, united in a tribute to 
the character and the splendid achievements of Mr. Prescott.* Nor will 
those of us who thought, and felt, and listened there, soon forget the 
spell from the tongues that spoke then the promptings of touched hearts. 
A rare but most fitting succession of utterances ! His nearest friend in 
the confidence of daily intercourse, and the most competent of all wit- 
nesses as to matters of scholarship in Spanish literature ; next, the best 
known and the longest in service of our American historians ; next, the 
reverend President of the College, as his classmate ; then one who had 

* The Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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been his religious teacher and continued his attached friend ; and next 
his companion in foreign travel in the bright days of their early man- 
hood ; and then the emphatic tribute, without the frost and with all the 
tenderness of age, offered by the Nestor of that Society, our host now, — 
the venerated friend of the departed, and his father's friend. These 
were enough ; but there were more, truthful and ardent tributes. But 
the feeling stirred by such a loss to us, here, and there, and in how 
many other places and fellowships, does not expire by its expression in 
warm eulogistic utterances. And these are but the beginnings of a 
series of memorials, which will need more than the months of this pass- 
ing year for the gathering them into the wealth of posthumous honors. 

" That long list of academic distinctions attached to Mr. Prescott's 
name in the triennial Catalogue of Harvard, may represent the order in 
which the most eminent of the scholarly confraternities of the civilized 
world will learn of the bereavement which is so recent to us, and will 
hasten to express, record, and transmit to a sad home, their successive 
tributes. To them, for the most part, he is known only through his 
works, and the report of his character as a man. To us, the familiarity 
of those pleasant and winning features, of those gracious and refined 
manners, of that courteous speech, and of those delightful hospitalities, 
where he was so cordial, so attractive, so radiant, adds a charm that 
plays over his pages, and makes real a sorrow such as strangers, remote 
and distant, will not know. 

" And what is the significance of these associated tributes, which such 
fellowships of lettered and scientific men are prompted to render, first, 
to the talents, and then, when truth allows, to the character, of their 
more distinguished members ? If it were merely in friendship, through 
private relationships of intercourse and esteem, or in sympathy with 
the bereaved, it would be wiser to reserve speech. Those to whom it 
was addressed might not be in the mood to hear it. But over the de- 
parture from life of one who was eminent in the gifts of mind, and who 
devoted them all, for the working period of a whole life, to the service 
of the world, to instruct, to refine, and please, to extend the ennobling 
sway of intellect in the toils of truth, — such personal tributes have a 
warrant which needs no pleading to assure them. The only cautionary 
suggestion to be remembered is, that we respect the most severe rules 
of good taste in avoiding all exaggeration and flattery, and that we 
think so exclusively of him that is gone, as to have no thought of bor- 
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rowing honor for ourselves or our association from his own worth. Mr. 
Prescott's fame has already gone, on its own wings, to wider reaches 
and recesses in distance and space, than any tribute from any associa- 
tion is likely to reach. 

" He has done honorable and signal service to the world's literature, 
and especially to American literature. We cannot overestimate the 
value of his service here. All that we can call our national literature, 
leaving out of view works of merely local interest, has been gathered 
during the years of Mr. Prescott's life, which was not a long one. With 
the exception of the works of Franklin and Jonathan Edwards, every 
book of American origin which foreigners would care much to read, 
falls within this century. When the time came for us to begin, it was 
well that we had master-builders to lay the foundations. Such a one 
was Mr. Prescott. His many volumes — so faithfully wrought from 
materials of prime value, gathered from wide research, at great cost, 
sought at an opportune time, and furnished through rare impulses of 
zeal and friendship by men in public and private stations all over the 
world, so happy to serve such a cause in such hands — are a noble 
monument to his genius, to his industry, and to his systematic, perse- 
vering, and enthusiastic devotion of time, heart, and life, under some 
severe and depressing difficulties. We must not, however, exaggerate 
those difficulties, nor forget his rare privileges. He himself occasion- 
ally expressed regret, that where his works were best appreciated in 
foreign journals, and in some quite near his home, he was represented 
as wholly sightless, and as a hopeless, though very patient, invalid. 
There was a sickly odor even in the praise which so overstated his 
weakness of vision. He had rich and rare opportunities and facilities 
for the work which he achieved. His true heart estimated them highly, 
and so must we. They will not overshadow their results. He had a 
finely organized nature, a placid temper, a home and parentage of the 
most kindly and fostering and quickening spirit in all its sweet influ- 
ences of gentleness and culture. His father was very wise, and very 
good. His mother was all that, and saintly too. He had resources 
from which to draw adequate means for every want. He had leisure 
time to fill, an unprofessional life to occupy, and a just ambition to 
crown with some fit end in existence. To him much was given. There 
was a peculiar refinement and tenderness in his make, not womanly 
either, but still manly, — a delicate grace of style and manner, which, 
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when we see it in the favored few of our race endowed to finer uses, 
half persuades us that, after all, there is a choice vein even in the mor- 
tal clay which the elemental chemistry of the Creator works up for the 
tabernacles of selecter human spirits. It was through this beautiful 
nature that he won friends of all who approached him, and kept all 
that he had won. 

" With all these means and felicities, he was rightly held to accom- 
plish some high service. An impaired vision turned for help to others' 
eyes, and a frame not robust was spared the over-task, and was kindly 
watched and exercised. Conscientiously truthful as a writer, he felt 
the responsibility of stamping fair paper with records and judgments 
about the dead, which would convey enduring impressions to the living. 
He enjoyed the romance of his themes, and he intended so to deal with 
them that his readers would be held closely to his narrative. In this 
intent he succeeded. It was somewhat noticeable, that on the very day 
of his obsequies, a few hours before the bookstores were to be closed 
in sympathy with the sad service in the church, there was circulated 
among them a prospectus and specimen sheet of a new and rival work 
on the Conquest of Mexico. I saw the pamphlet, but did not feel dis- 
posed then to open or to touch it. I have since read it, and find that 
its claim is to a severer authenticity of narrative than is allowed to 
Mr. Prescott's work, which is charged with an excessive confidence in 
monkish, legendary, and unreliable authorities. Mr. Prescott was well 
aware that this criticism had been visited upon his History on its first 
publication. The charge, however, is hardly warranted to the extent 
to which it is pressed. The careful reader of his work will find many 
cautionary and abating criticisms in his notes on these disputed author- 
ities. But this is no time or occasion for pursuing such suggestions. 
I wish only to add, that the promised work has lost the most interested 
and candid reader that it would have had, in Mr. Prescott. 

" Since he has left us, with the feeling natural at such a time, I have 
been reading over, in a quiet hour, every personal memorial which I 
have of him in note and letter. It is pleasant to find in them a series 
of communications running parallel with his whole course as an author, 
and with a score of years of most agreeable intercourse. His first 
work, Ferdinand and Isabella, his gage to fame, was published just as 
I was preparing to leave my home, a stone's throw from his own, for 
foreign travel. He asked me to assume the pleasant office of convey- 

VOL. iv. 20 
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ing copies of the book to some distinguished literary men abroad, and 
of making researches for materials for his next projected work. Who 
ever failed to serve himself in serving Mr. Prescott ? I find by one of 
his letters, dated exactly twenty years ago, that he thanks me for seek- 
ing in Rome to engage that accomplished scholar, the Marquis Capponi, 
to undertake an Italian translation of his work, and that he manifests 
an intense ardor in the pursuit of his favorite studies. 

" That projected work he completed, and others too ; and yet another, 
in its midway course, he has left. But our regret for his arrested labor 
on a great theme must not reflect back on his own life, as if that, too, 
were incomplete, except as the exquisitely polished shaft lifted on its 
base is incomplete till it receives its acanthus wreath. Every human 
life is incomplete ; and the noblest, the most useful, the best devoted 
lives are the least complete, because the highest purpose of them is the 
least finished in its result. But neither to reason nor to faith is there 
a surer testimony to a life up and yonder, than an incomplete earthly 
life when it has been pure and good, devoted, faithful, benedictive to 
others. 

" That library, the larger brain of him who was its grace and glory 
to our eyes, we shall never enter again without a feeling of dreariness 
and vacancy. Its fulness will express its emptiness. We shall seem 
to hear in it the solemn apostrophe, so solemn, with which Sir Walter 
Raleigh closes his History of the World, beginning, ' O Eloquent, Just, 
and Mighty Death ! ' Among those gathered trophies of the world's 
genius, with the choice gifts and mementos from all lands and many 
hearts, he lay in death till the earth claimed her own. We believe 
that Heaven had already had the better share in the spoil, — had 
claimed the treasure and left the casket. I would offer to the Acad- 
emy the following resolutions : — 

" Resolved, That, as Fellows of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, while we bow in submission to that sovereign decree which 
has closed the earthly life of our honored and cherished associate, Wil- 
liam Hickling Prescott, we would join, with all our hearts deeply and 
gratefully engaged in the tribute, in bearing our testimony alike to the 
winning manners, the pure, unsullied life, the fine genius, the distin- 
guished attainments, and the noble works in one of the highest depart- 
ments of literature, which won to him such honors and such fame, at 
home and abroad, during his allotted time of existence. 
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" Resolved, That we regard his contributions to historical science as 
reflecting the highest honor on this city of his residence, and on the 
country which fostered and appreciated his genius ; and that every rec- 
ognition of the merits of those works, and of their author, from abroad, 
is to us a renewed token of the true sympathy and union which all 
liberal culture and all liberal studies will establish between the nations 
of the earth. 

" Resolved, That a copy of these Eesolutions, signed by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Academy, be transmitted to the family 
of our late associate, with the expression of our profoundest sympathy 
in their severe bereavement, measured only by the exalted regard, the 
personal respect, and the fraternal esteem which we cherished in life 
for him whom we now mourn." 

The resolutions were seconded by Mr. Charles G. Loring, 
as follows : — 

" Mr. President, — It might perhaps seem enough simply to second 
the motion now proposed, and to leave the adoption of the resolutions 
to the spontaneous emotions with which the heart of every lover of 
science, literature, and art, and of the beautiful and noble in character 
and life, is filled in contemplating the death of William H. Prescott. 

" But as one whose acquaintance with him hegan in the school-room, 
and has continued for more than forty years in an association of the 
most unreserved and familiar friendship, every member of which feels, 
in his death, the sharp pang as of a domestic bereavement, I may ask 
indulgence to pay a humble, simple tribute to his memory, though it 
be only a pebble added to the monument which the world is raising 
upon his grave. 

" Of the lustre of his genius and achievements, and of the glory he 
has shed upon his name and country, no one need now speak ; for the 
whole civilized world is familiar with them, and brighter and happier 
in the consciousness of them. And least of all should I attempt to 
emulate the tributes paid to them by the many gifted tongues and pens 
from which such tribute may gracefully proceed. 

" But of the claims — and may I not be permitted to say the higher 
and holier claims ? — he had upon our affections while living, and should 
have upon our fond recollections and reverential regard now that he has 
left us, I feel privileged to speak, for the domain of the heart belongs 
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equally to all, and my acquaintance with his has been almost life- 
long. 

" The great foundation of his noble and beautiful character, of its 
loftiness and its humility, of its strength and its loveliness, is to be 
found in the wonderful equipoise of the mental and moral powers with 
which he was so signally gifted, constituting, as it were, an atmosphere 
in which they all had full and equal life and play, — their combined and 
harmonious action giving a self-possession, for the accomplishment of 
great results, far superior to physical bravery or nervous excitability, 
or any capacity for extraordinary effort in great emergencies, — im- 
buing him with a moral and intellectual consciousness, which needed 
no summons of occasion to awaken it to action, no studied array of the 
will against the seductions of passion, pleasure, or ease, and culminat- 
ing in a courage which, revering and yielding to nothing but the truth, 
fears nothing and which nothing can subdue, — all bathed in the con- 
stant sunlight of a cheerful, genial, and affectionate temperament, per- 
haps not less peculiar than his genius. 

" This peculiarity of mental constitution — among the highest of the 
gifts of Heaven — seems to have been a blest inheritance from a truly 
noble ancestry ; evinced alike by his heroic grandfather, who retired 
from the most glorious battle-field in the history of his country, where 
he had imperishably interwoven his name with the achievement of her 
independence, as seemingly unconscious of any unusual effort, or of any 
personal meritorious achievement, as if resting from any ordinary toil 
of daily duty ; and by his no less honored father, whose life was an 
illustration of simple devotion to its highest duties, as unconscious of 
the reverential affection and respect which everywhere surrounded 
him, as he was unambitious of the public honors with which his fellow- 
citizens would gladly have invested him. 

" And here we have, as I think, the solution of our friend's success- 
ful struggle against physical infirmity, and of his brilliant victory over 
one of the most embarrassing and depressing privations which could 
befall the student or aspirant for literary eminence, and particularly in 
the department which he had selected ; and which privation has given 
such touching interest to his works. 

" Others, like him, have encountered the same calamity, — and with 
equal resolution have not suffered it to impede their path ; some under 
the stimulus of necessity which admitted of no halting ; others to gain 
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an otherwise inaccessible social position for themselves or families ; and 
others by an overleaping ambition, knowing no rest and faltering at no 
obstruction. But he whom we mourn was urged on by no such incite- 
ment. The position and wealth of his family secured to him, without 
effort on his part, all he could desire of rank or competency in social 
life ; and he had none of the restless craving for distinction, or for sur- 
passing others, too often the sole incentive of vulgar ambition : nor was 
he pressed by the solicitations or flatteries of friends to seek for himself 
a name among the eminent of the earth. 

"But his noble struggle and glorious victory over the embarrass- 
ments which environed him in the outset of his career, and which to 
many would have seemed insurmountable, resulted from the natural 
and unstrained workings of a self-poised mind, conscious of its powers 
and duties ; loving, for their own sakes, the play of its mental and 
moral faculties, and the truths to which it led ; and looking upon the 
obstacles in his path only as suggesting the means of overcoming them. 

"And here, too, we may find an explanation of the remarkable 
equanimity and simplicity evinced amid the world-wide honor and 
adulation showered upon him at home and abroad. They are attrib- 
utable to no studied effort of self-control, and no premeditated disci- 
pline of mind or heart, but were the natural result of this never-failing 
moral self-possession, raising him above them. These honors had not 
been the moving object of his efforts, nor the rewards he had been 
seeking, great and precious as they may be justly esteemed. The 
compensation he had sought for was found in the joyous exercise of 
his faculties, and the gratifying results to which it led in his own mind 
and heart. These outward manifestations of his success were but the 
adventitious circumstances attending those results. He was not, nor 
indeed could he have been, unmindful of them, or of the just gratifica- 
tions to be derived from them ; nor did he affect to disregard or under- 
value them. He was modestly conscious of his honors, and enjoyed 
them in communion with his friends, but most simply and unassum- 
ingly- 

"The character and manners of Mr. Prescott were distinguished 
by a manly, prompt, and universal benevolence, — never checked nor 
chilled, but pleasurably excited by the success of others ; and never 
yielding to any gratification in their failures or errors, but throwing 
over all the mantle of loving-kindness and charitable construction. 
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" His wit was indeed ever ready and inexhaustible, and he was 
keenly perceptive of the ridiculous in every form. But his playful 
raillery was never tinged with any unkindness, — more often turning 
upon himself than upon others, or reaching others only through him- 
self; while producing often uncontrollable merriment, it ever ended in 
increased love and admiration of the genuine simplicity and nobleness 
of his nature. 

" It would be to me, Mr. President, a delightful theme to dwell fur- 
ther upon the noble and beautiful elements composing the character of 
our friend, — the remembrance of which, to those who knew him inti- 
mately, is far more precious than that of his literary renown, great and 
world-wide as that is ; — to delineate that marvellous combination of 
manly strength with feminine delicacy and child-like simplicity ; that 
ever sensitive conscientiousness regarding his own duty, united with 
such gentle charity for others ; that instinctive love of truth, combined 
with such brilliant imagination, by whose light it was ever so beauti- 
fully illustrated, but never distorted ; that wit and habitual merriness, 
so exquisite and yet so harmless ; and that loyalty to friendship and 
affection, in the fond remembrance of which so many hearts are bleed- 
ing. But I must forbear, and leave the theme to a fitter place and 
abler hands. 

" I have, therefore, only to add, that, in seconding the motion for the 
adoption of the resolutions, I do it in the conviction that the Academy 
has never lost a member more worthy of an honored memorial upon 
its records." 

The resolutions were also supported by Professor Theophi- 
lus Parsons, as follows : — 

" When you intimated to me, Mr. President, your wish that I should 
say a few words on the topic which will occupy us this evening, it was 
difficult to assent, but impossible to refuse. I know not in what words 
to speak of Prescott. He was my oldest friend, — the last friend of 
my boyhood. Our fathers were intimate friends, and their intimacy 
fell to us as an inheritance. His genial face, and that cordial manner, 
which was but the transparent vesture of his constant kindness, I shall 
meet no more. But this is not the place to speak of my personal rela- 
tions to him. Nor need I add my testimony to the universal recogni- 
tion of the ability, the industry, the accurate learning, the admirable 
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judgment, and the perfect taste, which have placed him at the head of 
our literature, and made him our pride. 

" There was, however, one peculiarity in his character which I have 
studied carefully, and have not as yet seen fully noticed by any of "the 
many who have spoken of him ; and I should be glad to say a few 
words in relation to it. I refer to the blending in him of qualities 
which are usually regarded, not only as opposites, but as antagonists, 
and as mutually destructive. 

" On the one hand, he was by nature soft, tender, and impressible. 
I never knew a person who had so much capacity for enjoyment ; and 
I never knew one who had a greater love for it. And this was uni- 
versal. It seemed as if he were alive to all the emotions, and possessed 
all the sensibilities, which are divided among other men, and in their 
division constitute the means of happiness for each. And I will add, 
that he was naturally as susceptible as any one could be, of every 
curled rose-leaf which' threatened to mar his enjoyment. 

" But, on the other hand, this man had an iron will ; before his 
invincible energy, obstacles which to others would have seemed, and 
would have been, insurmountable, melted away. By his strength of 
purpose, obstructions were converted into helps. He had a resolute 
and unflinching self-control and self-restraint, and an unfailing power 
of self-government, upon which he knew that he could depend, and on 
which he did depend, always advancing, never losing a step that he 
had gained, and never doubting that he should gain the next, until, at 
length, he stood upon the eminence which from the beginning had been 
his goal, and upon which death found him. 

" It has seemed to me that these qualities concealed each other, even 
from those who knew him. They who were most assured that he had 
won his high position by a stern devotion to his own lofty aims, and by 
unexampled force of character, sometimes imagined that such a man 
could not be sincere in his ready sympathy with all, in his full enjoy- 
ment of common pleasures, in the cordiality with which he came forth 
to meet all who approached him, in the smile which made all who saw 
it believe that he was happiest when he could make others happy; 
and it seemed to them as if this must be only a thin varnish, a mask of 
courtesy, which his knowledge of the world taught him to wear. 

" Nothing, nothing could be more untrue. Believe me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I say that an experience of more than fifty years justifies 
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my assertion, that it was out of the abundance of his full and overflow- 
ing heart that his mouth spake his many words of kindness. And 
they who were certain of this, — who saw him day after, day, entering 
with as ready gladness into all social pleasures as if he were the merest 
idler, and giving himself up to the enjoyment of the hour as if he had 
no other use for his time but to give it wings, — they found it difficult 
to believe that there was not something of unreality in his world-wide 
fame ; or that something of accident had not helped him in his extraor- 
dinary career ; or that his unconquerable will had fairly paid for his 
great success the full price of severe labor, of effort, and of sacrifice. 
As difficult as it might be for one who looks on a mountain clothed 
with beauty and fruitfulness from its foot to its summit, — whose flowers 
breathe fragrance and whose foliage bends to the summer wind, — to 
remember while he looks, that its framework and substance are of the 
everlasting granite that bids defiance to accident and to the assault of 
the tempest. 

" Prescott will ever give a valuable lesson to all who knew him, and 
to all who, without knowing him, form a just idea of him, — and they 
must be many, for surely History will long love to speak of him, — 
and this lesson will be, that all of a man's nature may be cultivated 
and exercised and indulged and enjoyed, if only all its qualities are 
duly arranged and subordinated. These two elements of character of 
which I have spoken did not merely co-exist in him, but co-operated. 
If either had been absent, or either had been less, he never would have 
done all that he has done. Every one admits, that, without his un- 
yielding energy and his invincible endurance, he could not have ac- 
complished his great works, in defiance of the great obstacles which 
cumbered his path. I am quite as sure, that even this energy and this 
endurance would have failed and fainted, if they had not been con- 
stantly invigorated, and refreshed, and filled with new life, by his ex- 
quisite sensibility to all innocent enjoyment. 

" Let no one who would pluck a leaf of laurel from the topmost 
bough, imagine that he must nurse his strength for this achievement 
by the sacrifice and suppression of whatever in him is sympathetic and 
sensitive and responsive to others. Let Prescott tell him how all the 
gifts of a rich nature may be kept in full life, and may invigorate each 
other. Let Prescott remind him that there was a laborious student, 
whose hours of toil nothing was prmitted to interrupt, and whose de- 
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termined industry nothing was permitted to abate, and yet whose com- 
panionship was sought as no other man's was ; because, when the hour 
for labor had passed, he went forth among his friends like sunshine, 
and filled them with sympathetic gladness from his own joyous nature. 
" We sometimes hear it said that a man has succeeded in some great 
effort because he put his whole soul into it. This would be true of 
Prescott in its ordinary meaning, which is only that he succeeded by 
enthusiastic labor.- But it is true of him in a more definite, and, as I 
think, in a higher sense. If I were asked to give in the fewest words 
the explanation of his career, I should say that he did great things in 
despite of great difficulties, because he was richly endowed with many 
and various qualities and faculties, and in all his work the whole man 
worked together, with a harmony which gave to every faculty the sup- 
port and the strength of all the rest." 

Mr. Charles Folsom also noticed the decease of Mr. Pres- 
cott, as follows : — 

"Mr. President, — After what has been so eloquently and fittingly 
said of the talents and virtues of Mr. Prescott in various other rela- 
tions, I cannot refrain from bearing my personal testimony, (for which 
I may not have another opportunity,) as to their habitual exercise in 
the details of his literary life, his life as a working scholar. 

" It is now about forty-seven years since I was a spectator, at Cam- 
bridge, of the calamitous accident which consigned him for many months 
to a darkened room, with the entire loss of one eye and a permanent 
injury of the other ; — a dispensation of Providence, which, ' depriving 
him of sight,' (it may be said, I believe, as truly in his case as in any 
other,) ' gave him song.' From that painful hour my interest in him 
began. Years of distant separation soon followed ; but when I next 
met him, it was to be admitted to his close friendship, after the purpose 
of his life was fixed and he had already put on that bright harness for 
intellectual achievements, which he wore to the last. From that time, 
Sir, I had the privilege to be cognizant (few were more intimately so) 
of the inception, the progress, and the glorious completion of all his 
published writings, from his essays — his prelusive attempts — in the 
North American Review, down to the volume which is the most pre- 
cious as his last. 

" Of the 'calamities of authors' he knew nothing from experience ; 
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but no writer for the public can be exempt from the vexations of au- 
thorship. The testimony I would now bear to our deceased friend is 
this ; — that, amidst all the petty trials which to so many authors make 
life one continued agony, or constant solicitude, he ever kept his seren- 
ity, his superiority to his work ; — that, though self-relying, because 
conscious of his high faculties and of the scrupulous fidelity he had 
used in seeking for the truth, he yet welcomed the contradiction of 
friends while it could aid him in reviewing his own judgments (always 
his own) whether as to jact or to expression. In such cases he was so 
intent upon accuracy in fact and fitness in art, that his self-love never 
was wounded by the sharpest criticism, right or wrong. It was a 
personal matter, not with him, but with Truth, whom he served. If 
wrong, it glanced off; if right, he laid it upon her altar. The self- 
discipline which this implies in one so sensitive to literary applause, so 
justified (ifcany one could be) in intellectual pride, can belong only to 
noble natures ; and its exercise is a test of true magnanimity. 

" Endowed with the imagination and fancy of a poet, he felt his 
danger as an historian ; and he restrained his fancy with a giant's 
grasp. Proportion, congruity, what sacrifices do they not require of a 
mind so exuberant ! The ingenious thoughts, the brilliant images, the 
felicitous phrases, which were discarded, — how great was the sum of 
them ! The rejected stones were of the same material as the edifice in 
its finished beauty. "When he had established the facts relating to his 
theme by the most laborious study, perhaps for years, and his mind 
was full-fraught with materials, arranged in logical order, then ' he 
mused, and the fire burned.' Then came the bounding play of his 
finer faculties. He delighted to throw himself into the characters he 
had to do with, in their own time and place, and to reason, feel, enjoy, 
and suffer with them ; and this he thought necessary in order to pass a 
fair judgment on them as human agents, — as they were in themselves, 
and as influenced by circumstances. He 'suffered' with them, and 
' learned mercy.' But he never failed afterward dispassionately to 
take the judgment-seat. His mind had become eminently judicial, 
trained in this respect by the most intimate communion with his 
distinguished father. And if he has not often pronounced formal 
sentences, — if, of all that was true in any case, he shows a marked 
pretension to what was unquestionably good in it, — he yet believed 
that somewhere, in his text or his notes, he had left, in every such 
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case, evidence, not to be mistaken, of a moral judgment which would 
stand the strictest scrutiny. 

"With him composition was not necessarily connected with the use 
of the pen. Such was the power of his disciplined memory, that, even 
when abroad for exercise, he could go on ' weaving his lay,' and con- 
fiding sentence after sentence to the faithful tablet within him. Be- 
neath the hoary willows at Nahant, which bound and overshadow 
' Prescott's Walk,' he might be seen, day after day, treading alone for 
hours the short and well-worn path; and sometimes heard, too, but 
muttering no ' wayward fancies.' There he marshalled his armies, and 
fought again battles that had once settled the fate of nations. There 
gorgeous processions passed in review before him, or tropical scenery 
clothed the rocks of Nahant. He more than once said to me, that 
what he considered some of the happiest passages in his works were 
not only thought out, but mentally fixed in precisely their present lan- 
guage, on that narrow spot. It will hereafter be numbered among the 
' remarkable places ' associated with the history of remarkable minds. 

" But, Sir, I will not anticipate his biographer, or further delay the 
passage of the Resolutions before you, which I second with my whole 
heart." 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Professor B. Peirce announced to the Academy the decease 
of the late William Cranch Bond, Director of the Observatory 
of Harvard University, as follows : — 

" Mr. President, — How often is it noticed in the affairs of men that 
affliction waits upon affliction ! It is my sad duty to swell the current 
of the present sorrow, and draw the attention of the Academy to the 
loss of another of our most eminent associates, whose far-reaching and 
well-earned reputation has been reflected back from the older shore of 
the Atlantic, in one of the distinguished honors so rarely conferred 
upon those of American birth. William Cranch Bond, the Director of 
the Observatory of Harvard College, and Phillips Professor of Prac- 
tical Astronomy, has ascended to the nearer study of the stars, and 
joined the constellation of the devout astronomers of past ages. I can 
attempt no elaborate eulogy, but must depend upon those whom Heav- 
en has gifted with diviner powers of utterance to express the emotions 
to which we are all ready to respond. 
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" During seventeen years I have been Mr. Bond's colleague in Har- 
vard College, and this interval comprises the whole period in which he 
had any favorable opportunity of astronomical investigation. But his 
love for the science had been shown long before he came to Harvard, 
and even a quarter of a century earlier he made a careful survey of 
the Greenwich Observatory, at the request of Professor Farrar, with 
direct reference to the superintendence of the erection of an observa- 
tory at Cambridge. This was in the year 1815, at a time when only 
a small fraction of the present members of this Academy had reached 
the age of manhood, and while Bowditch was still in Salem, with his 
great intellect just beginning to dawn upon the learned societies of 
Europe. When Mr. Bond returned from England, he set up a small 
observatory of his own, where he undertook the observation of occulta- 
tions and eclipses. It was here that he developed one of the finest ele- 
ments of genuine enthusiasm and true genius, that of accomplishing 
much with small means. In this liberal age, when there is such a 
generous flow of material aid to the laboratories of science, there may 
be danger that the ostentatious display of the appliances for discovery 
will be substituted for the performance. On the contrary, a healthy 
state of public opinion should demand that the intellectual product be 
commensurate with the greatness of opportunity, and that the magni- 
tude of donation should be proportionate to the reasonable anticipation 
of the corresponding increase of knowledge among mankind. 

" "While Mr. Bond was devoting himself to astronomy with simple 
and unassuming zeal, he attracted the kind and approving regards of 
men whose approbation and friendship were worthy of being secured, 
and who never deserted him. When, in the year 1842, he was drawn 
to Cambridge by the strong hand of President Quincy; when the cause 
of the Observatory was undertaken by the unflinching and irresistible 
vigor of my friend, Mr. J. Ingersoll Bowditch ; when even the heavens 
came to our assistance, and that wonderful comet of 1843, appearing at 
mid-day in close proximity to the sun, and seeming to send off in a few 
hours its immense train of two hundred millions of miles in length, ex- 
cited most opportunely a universal interest -in celestial phenomena, — 
it was then apparent that the affection for Mr. Bond was the chief 
strength of the Occasion, and to that were we mainly indebted for the 
successful attempt to obtain the unrivalled equatorial of the University, 
and to lay the foundations of the Observatory. In the history of Amer- 
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ican science there is no more memorable epoch. An Observatory was 
finally established, — that natural and almost necessary centre and 
nucleus of science. The mathematicians must thenceforth concentrate 
upon it, the physicists must gather upon the geometers, and then the 
chemists, geologists, physiologists, and the whole sphere of the sciences, 
must condense and organize around it, by a law as certain as that by 
which the stone tends to the centre of the earth, as organic as that by 
which the homogeneous egg grows into a living being, with all its 
system of vital organs and intricate machinery, and as comprehensive 
as that by which the nebulas are condensed, through spirals, rings, and 
spheroids, into astral and solar systems. The habitations of the other 
sciences are free to move from place to place, but the temple of astron- 
omy is fixed in its position ; with its towers and piers, it stands immov- 
able, and the wise men who would worship in it must seek it beneath 
the star which stands above it. The Observatory is immovable, with 
its foundations deeply imbedded in the solid earth, but its telescope 
ever points in that direction where all science must begin and end, — 
toward God's throne, toward the perpetually moving and infinitely 
deep ocean of the stars, — and ever raises us nearer and nearer to the 
lessons which the Creator has written upon the firmament. Is it not, 
then, the truest type of eternal progress founded upon immutable prin- 
ciple ? * 

" The astronomical researches of Mr. Bond while at the Observatory 
are so recent, that I need only allude to them. By the habits of his life 
his attention was especially drawn toward the improvement of the in- 
strumental means of observation. Hence we have from him, and under 
his administration, — 1st. The ingenious Observing-Chair of the great 
equatorial ; 2d. The Spring- Governor, which, whatever may be the 
rival claims as to the invention of the admirable telegraphic method of 
observation, which is replacing all other methods, has even been intro- 
duced into the Observatory of Greenwich, and is everywhere known as 
the American method, is generally admitted to be much the finest con- 
trivance yet invented for the making and preserving of its records, and 
which has also been recently adopted, with extraordinary success, for 
the sustenance of a most exquisite form of uniform rotation; and 
3d. The application of photography to the sun, moon, and stars. 

" In his original investigations, he naturally restrained himself to 
those forms of observation which were fully within the reach of his 
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own resources. He did not, therefore, seek those inquiries which could 
only be accomplished by long, intricate, and profound mathematical 
computations, but preferred those which were merely dependent upon 
the thorough discipline of the senses. He consequently availed himself 
less of the remarkable capacity of his instrument for delicate and re- 
fined measurements, than of its exquisite optical qualities. But when 
observations were required which must be passed over to the computer, 
his skill was not wanting to the occasion. Thus, in conjunction with 
Major Graham, he made that choice series of observations from which 
the latitude of the Observatory was determined. His observations, and 
those made under his administration, upon the nebulae of Orion and 
Andromeda ; the interesting discoveries as to their revolution and pe- 
culiar configuration ; the researches into the physical aspects of the 
different planets, and especially those upon the Saturnian system ; and 
the remarkable discoveries of the larger ring and of the fluid constitution 
of the ring, and of the eighth satellite, — need only be named. They 
are known to all ; they have passed into the text-books of astronomy, 
and our children's children will be familiar with the name of Bond. 

" Permit me, Sir, to embody my high estimation of Mr. Bond in the 
following Resolutions : — 

" Resolved, That, as Fellows of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, we are grateful for the long and valuable services of William 
Cranch Bond, who has proved that an American mechanic can accom- 
plish one of the highest positions in science, and whose astronomical 
discoveries have illustrated his country and his Observatory, and stamped 
his own name honorably and indelibly upon the records of history. 

" Resolved, That in the simplicity and sincerity of his Christian life, 
which, purifying his spiritual atmosphere from all influences which 
might disturb observation, imparted that serenity and tranquillity which 
charmed his friends, and was manifest in the modesty, neatness, and 
integrity of his various communications to the public, he was an exam- 
ple which we grieve to have lost. 

" Resolved, That a copy of these Besolutions be communicated to his 
family, with the expression of the profound sympathy of the Academy 
in their great and sudden bereavement. 

" Resolved, That copies of these Resolutions be transmitted to the 
different learned and scientific societies of which Professor Bond was 
a member." 
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The resolutions were seconded by Hon. Josiah Quiney, in 
the following words : — 

" I cannot refrain from offering a brief tribute to the memory of 
William Cranch Bond, with whom my acquaintance began early in 
this century, and has continued to the present time. His name re- 
calls that of his maternal uncle, Richard Cranch, of whom a transient 
notice is not out of place. He was one of our number, and was 
among the early associates of this Academy. As his position in- 
dicates, he was one of the distinguished men of his day, — sought, 
honored, and beloved. His look and countenance are almost identi- 
cally expressed in the portrait of John Locke, prefixed to the folio 
edition of his works ; and his contemporaries recognized in Mr. Cranch 
the same searching, liberal, intelligent spirit. The character of Mr. 
Bond was, I doubt not, influenced by that of this relative. In their 
talents and temperament there was a marked similarity. Each of 
them gentle, simple, and unobtrusive in mind and manners, — casting 
a natural light on the objects of thought and discussion, without seek- 
ing or expecting any self-illustration from the reflection of its rays. 

"William Cranch Bond was born in Portland, Maine, in 1789. 
The removal of his parents to Boston, in 1790, gave him the advan- 
tage of the common schools for a short time, but pecuniary restrictions 
obliged him to become an apprentice to his father, ' before,' as he said, 
' he had learned the multiplication-table,' in the business of a watch- 
maker and a regulator of chronometers. To acquire greater accuracy 
in his employment, he was accustomed to take the altitude's of heavenly 
bodies in hours stolen from business or sleep, and supplied the want of 
adequate instruments by inventions of his own. His observations of 
meridian transits were first made by adjusting sight-vanes to the side 
of a house, over which he noted the appearance and disappearance of 
the stars. To improve his sight, he was accustomed to gaze for some 
time into a deep well before searching the sky for comets and indistinct 
objects. 

" The total eclipse of the sun in 1806 first directed the attention of 
Mr. Bond to the study of astronomy, at the age of seventeen. 

"In 1811 the observations he made on the comet of that year were 
honorably noticed by Professor Farrar, and published in the third 
volume of the Memoirs of the American Academy (page 308). This 
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object was detected by him four months before it was seen at Cam- 
bridge ; not by accident, for at this time he was in the habit of care- 
fully noticing celestial phenomena, but with little assistance from in- 
struments; and his talents and attainments now drew upon him the 
attention of scientific men in this vicinity, — among others, of Professor 
Farrar and Dr. Bowditch. By their influence, he received from the 
Corporation of Harvard College, in 1815, a commission to examine 
the Observatories and their instruments in Europe. On his return, he 
constructed the model of a dome, which, in all essential respects, resem- 
bled that erected thirty years afterwards at the Cambridge Observatory. 
The mode now universally adopted for supporting and moving it, is 
claimed to be his original invention. 

" In the autumn of 1839, 1 learnt that Mr. Bond was engaged under 
an appointment and contract with the government of the United States, 
with a well-adapted apparatus, in a series of observations on meteorol- 
ogy, magnetism, and moon culminations, as also on all the eclipses of 
the sun and moon, and Jupiter's satellites, in connection with those 
which should be made by the officers of the expedition to the South 
Sea, commenced under the authority of Congress, for the determina- 
tion of longitude and for other scientific purposes. I was at that time 
President of Harvard University, and being satisfied, by inquiry, of 
the depth and extent of the scientific attainments of Mr. Bond, and of 
his singular fidelity and exactness as an observer, I proposed to him, 
before asking the sanction of the Corporation, to transfer his astronom- 
ical observations from Dorchester to Cambridge, and to unite his astro- 
nomical collections with those the University possessed, and carry 
them on there, and thus draw the attention of the students and the 
public more forcibly to astronomical science, and create a general in- 
terest in the community on the subject, and perhaps form a nucleus for 
an efficient institution. 

" To this end I promised him the rent of a house, that three thou- 
sand dollars should be raised by subscription and applied to the erec- 
tion of a building, which, though humble, should have the name and 
some of the requisites of an Observatory. I intimated the hope that 
by these means, aided by his labors, character, and influence, an im- 
pression might be made on the public of the wants of the University 
in this respect, and a desire created to supply them. 

"This proposal, so in unison with his pursuits and talents, I expected 
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would be received with pleasure, or at least some expression of satis- 
faction. But it was far otherwise. In the spirit of that innate modesty 
which predominated in his character, and apparently cast a shadow over 
all his excellent qualities and attainments, Mr. Bond hesitated, doubted 
his qualifications for the position. He said his habits were not adapted 
to public station ; that our combined apparatus would be small, and that 
something great might be expected ; that he preferred independence in 
obscurity to responsibility in an elevated position. He raised many 
other objections, which need not here be repeated, as they were over- 
come ; and he ultimately transferred his astronomical collections to 
Cambridge ; three thousand dollars were raised ; the Corporation pro- 
vided him with a suitable house, on which a rotary rotunda was raised, 
from which students of the University nightly watched falling stars, 
and astronomical observations began more and more to interest them 
and the community. The kind and unpretending demeanor of Mr. 
Bond, united with his recognized attainments, greatly contributed to 
effect the desired result. It is not too much to say, that the extent of 
his knowledge, the winning urbanity of his manners, and his exemplary 
exactness in life, and as an observer, in a great degree effected the 
attainment of those large means and increased powers, which ulti- 
mately raised to its present prosperous state the Observatory over 
which, through subsequent life, he watched, and which he left at death 
honored and improved by his labors and genius. 

" I have expressed my sense of his worth and of his virtues ; it is 
for others better qualified to analyze and dilate on his scientific ac- 
quirements." 

Mr. Quincy was followed by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
who said : — 

" I have no purpose, Mr. President, of detaining the Academy, at 
this late hour of the evening, by adding superfluous words to so full, so 
just, so appropriate a tribute, as that which has already been paid to 
the memory of our lamented associate. The privilege of dealing with 
such a career and character as Mr. Bond's belonged eminently to my 
accomplished friend, Professor Peirce, and to our venerable host, Pres- 
ident Quincy ; — and I am entirely conscious how small a claim I have 
to unite with them in bearing testimony to the peculiar merits of so 
distinguished a man of science. 
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" It has happened to me, however, for six or seven years past, to be 
a member of the Committee, appointed by the Overseers of the Univer- 
sity, for visiting the Observatory at Cambridge ; and, during three or 
four of those years, to be the Chairman of that Committee. In this 
way, I have been brought into frequent connection and consultation 
with the late Director, and have been one of the authorized witnesses 
of the manner in which he discharged his responsible and arduous 
duties. 

" I desire, therefore, in a single word, to express my deep sense of 
his devoted fidelity to the interests of the institution over which he 
presided ; and, especially, of his uniformly kind and obliging attention 
to every inquiry, recommendation, or suggestion of those who, from 
year to year, were deputed to examine into its condition. 

" His own scientific attainments never rendered him impatient to- 
wards those of humbler pretension ; still less did they blind him to 
higher truths than any which telescopes can reveal. I only echo the 
sentiment of one of the pending resolutions of Professor Peirce in 
saying, that a pure and beautiful spirit of Christian faith and love 
seemed to actuate his whole conduct, manifesting itself, calmly but 
clearly, alike whether he conversed with his fellow-men, or whether 
he conversed with the stars. 

"It is this which would alone make his memory precious to his 
friends, even were his ingenuity forgotten, his inventions superseded, 
his science obsolete. It is this which consoles them with the hope, 
that, though he has now passed out of the field of mortal view, — far, 
far beyond the range or reach of reflector or refractor, — he may here- 
after be seen among those who 'shall shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.' 

" It may be well for us all, Mr. President, not to forget, at a mo- 
ment when literature and science are mingling their tears over the 
ashes of two of their most ardent and most successful votaries, that the 
qualities of both which are now most fondly recalled, are not those 
alone which peculiarly belonged to them as the historian and the 
astronomer." 

Mr. Charles Folsom next spoke, as follows : — 

" Mr. President, — The gentleman who presented the resolutions be- 
fore you, in his earnest and discriminating tribute to the merits of Mr. 
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Bond as an astronomer, said that he saw around him so many of his 
friends and neighbors, that it was hardly necessary to speak of his per- 
sonal qualities as witnessed by them in private intercourse. To them, 
indeed, it is not necessary. They anticipate at once all that can be 
said on this point. But, Sir, Mr. Bond was for so long a time obliged 
to consecrate whatever of time and health his physical infirmity left at 
his disposal to the study of the heavens, that his earthly relations were 
comparatively contracted ; and many who have been nigh dwellers have 
had to regret that they could not, with a true regard for him, seek to 
be neighbors. I happen to be one of the few persons present who 
began to know him, in social and domestic life, long before he came to 
the University ; and we know, that, to the last, in his domestic and 
social relations he manifested the spirit of the heaven of heavens, — 
there is but one word for it, — love. It was his very nature. 

" President Quincy has informed us how the professional astronomer 
was superinduced on the devoted father of a family. Mr. Bond was 
also the staff of his own venerable father, to be again, in his turn, 
blessed during his public scientific career with the support — the co- 
operation of mind, heart, and hand — of one who has been to him at 
the same time a son and as a -brother. Allusion has been made, Sir, to 
the beautiful blending of these relations in the case of the deceased 
friend whom the Academy has just commemorated. The parallel 
occurred to me when the parties were all living ; and I trust that the 
mention of it now is not out of keeping in a meeting like this. I 
heartily second the resolutions." 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted. 



Four hundred and sixty-first meeting. 

February 22, 1859. — Supplementary Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Professor Gray resumed the subject of his communication 
to the meeting on January 11, upon the distribution of plants 
in the northern temperate zone, and especially in North Amer- 
ica and Eastern Asia, and undertook to indicate some of the 
vicissitudes to which our extant vegetation must have been 
exposed in earlier times, and which must have influenced the 
geographical distribution of the species. 



